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The Constructive Use Abroad 
of American Food Surpluses 


A Statement of the 
NPA Agriculture Committee on National Policy 


| Bagericene STOCKS of farm products in the United States give this 
country an exceptional opportunity to help raise living levels 
in other countries, as well as at home. Wise use of these valu- 
able reserves can promote economic development in the less devel- 
oped areas abroad and serve the cause of world peace. 

The National Planning Association's Agriculture Committee on 
National Policy suggests that the United States make available foods 
from its surplus stocks to countries which have serious problems 
of undernourishment. This should be done carefully, step by step, 
as administrative machinery and practice in its use can be devel- 
oped. The United States might well draw on past experience in 
improving its own nutrition, applying this to food distribution in 
other lands. Such experience includes the school lunch program, 
the food stamp plan, industrial plant lunch programs, and so on. 

Experience in the management of counterpart funds under the 
Marshall Plan should be fruitful in assuring that the public welfare 
is served. For example, if the recipient government sold the food, 
the funds from such sale might be allocated to hospitals, schools, 
or roads. 

We believe the school lunch programs*, which have been so suc- 
cessful in America, offer a creative way to develop better food hab- 
its, and this Committee would place special emphasis on such a 
method of distribution. While recommending that the United States 
encourage use of this social tool oyerseas, we alsorecommend that 
its use be expanded here at home. Many of our own children still 
do not have the best diets which could be given them. Also, other 
methods of increasing food consumption and improving nutrition, 
including the food stamp plan, might well be used to a larger ex- 
tent in the United States. 

The use of food reserves for constructive purposes overseas 
should never become a device for dumping U.S. surpluses. We 
oppose strongly, as a matter of basic principle, any program de- 


signed simply to "get rid" of American farm surpluses overseas. 
(continued on page 2) 
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Uses for Abundance 


As part of a continuing effort 
to focus public attention on long- 
range issues of agricultural pol- 
icy, the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee has carefully considered 
the problem presented by large 
U.S. food surpluses and proposes 
an approach to the solution of 
this problem through methods of 
distribution to less developed 
countries, 


The Agriculture Committee's 
policy statement on "The Con- 
structive Use Abroad of Amer- 
ican Food Surpluses, "' printed in 
the adjacent column, outlines 
what should be a "slowcarefully 
planned program" touse our ex- 
cess food stocks in the cause 
of world peace and economic 
development. 


Committee members signing 
the statement are listed on the 
next page. 
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The Committee believes that American food 
reserves can be used not only to improve health 
standards abroad but to help develop a larger 
volume of normal commercial trade. 

The surest way to build markets and ex- 
pand trade is tocreate conditions of economic 
progress among existing and potential cus- 
tomers. This is lasting. Giving away U.S. 
products without requiring that they be used to 
accomplish these purposes would be a waste 
and would not make friends for the United 
States. 

The slow, carefully planned program con- 
templated in this statement would not add to 
the problem of rising populations in some 
less developed areas. On the contrary, it 
would help promote industrial development, 
urbanization, and new living standards which 


in turn lead to smaller families. 

Wherever practical, American distribution 
of food overseas should be part of United Na- 
tions or other international programs. 


UR PROPOSAL is not conceived as a means 

of expanding American farm exports—ex- 
cept as it contributes to a long-run improve- 
ment in world economic conditions and there- 
fore in trade. It is a proposal to make crea- 
tive use of a great national asset in the in- 
terest of humanitarianism and world peace. 
* Footnote by C. Clyde Mitchell: “School feeding would be a 
better term. To enable farm youth in less developed countries 
to attend school and learn the techniques that alone will enable 
these areas to achieve 20th century industrialization demands not 
just school lunches, but complete programs of feeding and cloth- 
ing during ten years of schooling. Our wheat and cotton sur- 


pluses, great as they seem to us, would only begin the job; but 
the job should be begun.” 
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Business Expansion and Modernization 


OUTLAYS for new manufacturing 
plant and equipment planned for 1954 are 
as high as those for the year 1953, according 
to the seventh annual survey of the McGraw- 
Hill Co. A similar SEC and Commerce Dept. 
survey taken a few weeks earlier showed a 
seven percent decline in plans for business 
spending in manufacturing industries. The 
difference may be explained by the possibility 
that business confidence has increased very 
recently, or by the fact that the McGraw-Hill 
survey includes a higher percentage of large 
corporations than the Government survey. In 
any case it appears that spending plans re- 
cently have been revised upwards by some 
sectors of American enterprise. 

The McGraw-Hill survey asks business not 
only fornext year's investment plans but also 
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for tentative plans for the following three 
years—1955, 1956, and 1957. These longer- 
range intentions show a very interesting ten- 
dency, namely, a decline in the ratio of out- 
lays primarily designed for expansion and a 
rise in the ratio of outlays primarily for tech- 
nological modernization, In 1952 business 
outlays were divided evenly between these two 
categories; plans for 1955-57 provide for more 
than 60 percent for modernization. This trend 
deserves watching because of its possible im- 
pact on the creationof future job opportunities 
and the absorption of the labor force. 


Leland Hazard; Leon Falk, Jr. 


The first U.S. noncommercial community TV 
station, WQED in Pittsburgh, is headed by 2 
members of NPA's Bus. Ctte. Leland Hazard, 
Vice Pres., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., is Pres. 
of WQED and Leon Falk, jr. isits Vice. Pres. 
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U. S. Business Performance Abroad 


Calcutta business journal notes application of 


NPA study to India 


NDIA'S business journal "Capital" of Cal- 

cutta, in its April lst issue, discusses the 
application to India of NPA's study of Sears 
Roebuck and Company's business performance 
in Mexico. The article states that "the findings 
of this enquiry are of the greatest interest.to 
India." 

Contrary to popular belief, the magazine 
says, the Indian economy's mainweakness is 
not on the side of manufacturing, but in sales 
and distribution. Its antiquated marketing 
system cannot distribute goods in sufficient 
quantities to keep employment up and prevent 
swolleninventories. Outmoded corner bazaars 
operating on high-profit margins with "'prim- 
itive and wasteful methods” still predominate 
in a growing mass-production economy. To 
develop modern distribution techniques, "Cap- 
ital" suggests a leaf be taken from American 
practice--particularly the use of chain store 
retailing. 

The article notesthat Sears Roebuck, with 
its 25 stores in five Latin American countries, 
illustrates the success of chain store operation 
in less developed areas. Not only have these 
stores been profitable for the Company, but 
they also have been extremely beneficial to 
the native peoples. Can a "similar experiment 
in mass retailing, ''asks the article, be under- 
taken in a country like India which has a long 
tradition as a trading_ nation? "We are able to 
/answer this question/ because a case study 
has been made of the Sears venture in Mexico 
by an independent and respectable organisa- 
tion, and has been published as a book in the 
series, U.S. Business Performance Abroad."’ 


T FIRST it was Sears’ intention, concludes 
the Indian publication, tocater to the con- 
sumer needs of groupsin Latin America's up- 
per income brackets. This was comparable to 
old-time British department store practice in 
India. Unexpectedly, however, the Mexican 
Government in 1941 clamped on high import 
duties andeven anembargo on consumer goods 
from abroad. In India much milder restrictions 
had crippled the old department stores. 
Not so with Sears. Instead of withdrawing 
from Mexico, Sears cooperated with Mexican 
_authorities and encouraged new local industries 
to supply goods previously imported. Sears' 
stores guaranteed a market for local production; 


goods were bought from 1, 300 different Mex- 

ican sources, ranging in size from a two-man 
craft shop to a modern factory employing 1, 000 
workers. Sears financed the purchase of ma- 

chines by its Mexican suppliers, instructed 
the firms in advanced styling and methods, 

and distributed the merchandise "—with that 
American gift for logistics—to stores scattered 
throughout a country whose transport is as 
backward as India's."' Small retail shops were 
not put out of business by the Sears' operation, 
nor were native suppliers eliminated prior to 
developing a giant industrialmonopoly. Like- 
wise, saysthe article, India's small consumer 
industries, and particularly her cottage indus- 
tries, would be the first to benefit from an 
attempt at the rationalization of distribution 
channels. 


HE ARTICLE concludes that '"The Govern- 

ment ban on foreign enterprise in the trad- 
ing sphere is no obstacle to enquiry into the 
possibilities of modernising Indian retailing, 
for the Government had quite different forms 
of trading in mind when it imposed that ban. 
The chain store method of retailing has no 
competitors in India today and a new venture 
in this direction would upset no vested inter- 
ests. The enterprise need not necessarily be 
foreign, but it would have to follow American 
methods and have American advice....We are 
not suggesting that Indian bazaars be sacrificed 
to some giant organisation, and we are not 
holding out the hope that the Indian economy 
is going to be saved by a series of five-and- 
ten-cent stores, but it does seem worth con- 
sidering that a lead in organising small con- 
sumer industries to serve a modern market 
might be given by a progressive firm with ex- 
perience like that of Sears Roebuck in South 
America." 
(Copies of "Capital" article are available by 
writing NPA. Ltd. quan. Free.) 


Review of Tax Policy 


Randolph E. Paul, an NPA member, has pub- 
lished a book on "Taxation in the United States" 
which presents a history of tax policy inter- 
woven with an account of basic economic and 
political changes from colonial days to the 
present. The historyis offered as background 
for the author's examination of '"The Unfinished 
Task""—a discussion of current unresolved 
problems in tax policy. 
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Industrial Application of Atomic Energy 


Excerpts from a speech by Henry D. Smyth, Member, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission before 
the Third Annual Conference of Business Economists at the Univ. of Chicago, April 23, 1954 


HERE IS no doubt about our technical abil- 

ity to make electric power from the fission 
of uranium. The question is: "Can power 
from uranium be made cheaply enough to be 
competitive with that from other more con- 
ventional fuels?" 

If we are to achieve this goal, we must con- 
tinue tofind uranium ore thatcan be mined for 
about the same price that we now pay. In terms 
ofrecent rates of discovery, this seems a rea- 
sonable assumption for many years to come, 
but it is an assumption. 

At present, we use only the rare Uranium- 
235 isotope which occurs in natural uranium 
only to seven-tenths of one per cent. Even- 
tually, the successful discovery of new ore 
must be backed up by some way of using the 
fission energy in thorium and in Uranium-238, 
the common isotope of natural uranium. We 
already know how to do this through the so- 
called breeding process. We do not yet know 
how cheaply it can be done. It is reasonable 
to assume that such a process can be carried 
out at moderate cost, but again this is an 
assumption, 

The fuel elements we now use in reactors 
are short lived and have to be replaced after 
using only a small part of the potential energy 
they contain. ...The manufacture and reproc- 
essing of these fuel elements is very expen- 
sive at present. To bring these costs down, 
chemical and metallurgical processes must be 
simplified. 

The investment required to build reactors 
is very high at present. Amortization of this 
investment is animportant factor in the pres- 
ent high cost of nuclear power. The present 
downward trend should continue. 

Finally, we must learnto build nuclear re- 
actors that are so safe they can be put on rel- 
atively small plots of land conveniently near 
large centers of population. The source of 
power should be reasonably near the user. 
Personally, I have no doubts on this score, 
I think our reactors are already safe. 

Even at 8 mills per kilowatt hour at the gen- 
erating station, the market for nuclear power 
would be confined to regions with high power 
costs. However, these relatively high cost 
regions might provide locations for the first 
competitive nuclear power plants. To become 
widely competitive with efficient coal-burning 
plants inthe United States, nuclear power costs 
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would have to get down to the range of 4 to 7 
mills per kilowatt hour. 

My gentral over-all assumption, then, will 
be that technical progress within the next 
twenty years will bring nuclear powercosts 
down to somewhere around 4 to 8 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 


UITE APART from general economic con- 
siderations, there are special reasons 
which may make it desirable to build nuclear 
power units in this country before they can 
compete generally with conventional plants. 
Anuclear power plant, once built, can run many 
months on its initial fuel charge. This could 
be very important in time of war. There is 
also the dual purpose feature inherent in many 
reactor designs which make it possible for 
suchreactors to produce atomic explosives as 
well as power. 

There are some isolated areas inthis coun- 
try where fuel is so expensive that nuclear 
power maybe worthwhile as soon as practical 
operating units can be built. 

At least as important in my mind is the 
role that nuclear power may play in supporting 
American foreign policy. There are many 
parts of the world where power is much more 
expensive than it is here, It may be that we 
can help our friends abroad to build nuclear 
power plants that will be valuable to them long 
before we have been able to reduce costs in 
this country to a levelcompetitive with power 
produced from our cheap fossil fuels, 


ET US ASSUME that our domestic technical 

program will be pushed and will be suc- 

cessful, What will be the impact onour econ- 
omy between now and 1975? 

I have been assuming that the costs of con- 
ventional fuels will not go up appreciably be- 
fore 1975, and that nuclear fuel will therefore 
be supplying only 2% to 10% of our power needs 
by 1975. Should power from conventional fuels 
Start to rise materially in cost, nuclear power 
plants may well come in faster. In fact, per- 
haps the mostimportant role for nuclear power 
may be as a restraining force exerted against 
rising power costs. If nuclear power in 1975 
could hold down the average cost of electricity 
by one quarter of a mill per kilowatt hour, tlie 
saving to the country would be $350 million 
annually. 
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Population Conference 


A World Population Conference of experts is 
to be held in Rome this September under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Conferees 
nominated, in their individual capacity, by 
governments, non-governmental scientific or- 
ganizations, and interested specialized agen- 
cies will participate. A small group of ex- 
perts specially qualified on population prob- 
lems also has been invited. Subjects to be 
considered at various Conference sessions in- 
clude: mortality and fertility trends; migration; 
future population changes; consequences of an 
aging population; and population problems as 
related to economic and social development. 
Special attention will be paid to the need for 
additional research, 


Conference on Depression Preventives 


The Universities-National Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research held the second con- 
ference on anti-depression policies in May at 
Princeton University. Among other topics the 
contribution of farm price support policy, soc- 
ial security, and credit policies to economic 
stabilization were discussed. 

Mimeographed proceedings of the first con- 
ference of October 1953 (Dec 1953 "Looking 
Ahead") are now available in limited quanti- 
ties from the National Bureau. Requests 
should be addressed to Mr. Daniel M. Holland, 
Secty, Conference on Policies to Combat De- 
pression, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 261 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. 


2 New Biracial Case Studies 


Two separate case studies are included in 
NPA's fourth report on biracial employment 
practices in the South. The first, "2 Plants— 
Little Rock, " describes an experiment by a 
garment manufacturing company in offering 
Negroes a completely new kind of work in that 
locality. It provides anunusual opportunity to 
evaluate the performance of Negro women in 
industry—since most of the employees in the 
two plants are women—and toanalyzea situa- 
tion in which Whites inone plant and Negroes 
in the other perform the same types of work. 

The second study, "3 Plants—New Orleans 
Area, ' deals with Negro job opportunities and 
employment practices in three major firms, 
in eachof which Negroes comprise at least 45 
percent of the work force. The study analyzes 
the circumstances under which Negroes have, 
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‘Wayne 
Chatfield 


Taylor 


Chairman of NPA's Executive Committee-and 
member of its International and Business 
Cttes., Mr. Taylor has contributed much to 
NPA's studies of foreign aid and world trade 
programs...A Yale graduate, he served in 
W.W. I...Was partner in the international in- 
vestment firm of Field, Glore & Co. before 
coming to Washington in 1933...Successive 
positions he has held in the Government in- 
clude: Executive: Asst. to Administrator of 
AAA; Asst. to the President's Special Adviser 
on Foreign Trade; President of the Export-Im- 
port Bank; Asst. Secty. of the Treasury; Under 
Secty. of Commerce; and in 1948, Asst. to the 
Administrator of ECA...As the President's 
personal choice to unify Red Cross efforts in 
Europe (1939-40) he followed Hitler's army into 
Poland and was a lone guardian in Paris when 
France collapsed. ..Presently engaged as Con- 
sultant to the FOA...Trustee of the CED... 
Member of the State Dept's Foreign Service 
Panel and Advisory Ctte. for Foreign Service... 
Trustee of the School for Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies at Johns Hopkins U....He isde- 
scribed by a colleague as “short on talk and 
long on thought" andas "one of the best ama- 
teur forecasters in the national and interna- 
tional economic fields." His hobbies are hunt- 
ing upland game, sailing, and managing his 
tidewater Virginia stock farm. 


to some extent, moved into higher level, "'tra- 
ditionally White'’ production jobs in these 
firms. 

(Ctte. of the South Report No. 6:4 "2 Plants— 
Little Rock" by E.W. Eckardand B.U. Ratch- 
ford; and "3 Plants--New Orleans Area" by 
Howard W. Wissner. From: NPA. May 1954. 
76 pp. $1.25—$1.00 to NPA members) 
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Presidential Nominating Procedures 


by Paul T. David 


Senior Staff Member 
Brookings Institution 


HO WILL BE the next President of the 
United States? In this mid-term election 
year, this question is increasingly coming to 
the fore. It will be discussed repeatedly be- 
tween nowand November 1956. Moreover, the 
outcome will hardly be known in 1956 before 
the speculation starts all over again for 1960. 
The American political system moves ina 
mysterious way its wonders to perform. The 
general election part ofthe process may seem 
relatively simple. After the alternatives have 
been reduced to two, the outcome is clearly in 
the hands of the electorate at large. But the 
pre-convention campaigns, the efforts that 
lead to the nominations at the end of each na- 
tional political convention, still are subjects 
for speculation, with only occasional effort to 
shed light on what is goingonthrough any form 
of scientific research. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion's new five-volume report, "Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952," represents a 
major effort to fill part of this gap in research 
activity. Based on the theory that the only 
approach to a better understanding of the future 
is a more adequate understanding of the past, 
the report is the most elaborate compendium 
on presidential politics for a single year that 
has ever been put together. 

The first volume, entitled "The National 
Story, '' concentrates on the national aspects 
of the matter while the other four volumes con- 
tain individual chapters for each of the 48 
states, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. Over 100 political sci- 
entists throughout the U.S. were contributors. 
Of greatest general interest is the national 
story covered in Volume I and particularly the 
concluding chapter which appraises the 1952 
conventions and comments on possible future 
changes. Also important are the brief intro- 
ductory chapters for all four regional volumes. 
The volumes are carefully indexed for easy 
reference. 


HE REPORT can claim several ''firsts": 

It contains the most systematic andcom- 

plete recountings of the events at the two na- 
tional political conventions of a single year. 
In its accounts of how Eisenhower and Ste- 
venson obtained the nominations of their re- 
spective political parties, the report presents 
more “behind-the-scenes” political informa- 
tion about a pre-convention campaign than has 


been previously published so soon after the 
event. 

It is the first to organize field data on pres- 
idential nominating politics and procedures in 
all 48 states. In addition each state chapter 
starts off with a background section of basic 
political information. 

As a detailed handbook encompassing the 
basic issues of nominating procedure, the re- 
port provides a collection of material that 
should be of great value tothose who are con- 
cerned with procedural reforms or refinements 
of the present system. 

In appraising the record of 1952, the report 
indicates the reforms that would seem to be 
desirable and could easily be put into effect 
while argument continues on the larger issues. 


ie THE PAST, there has been a recurring 
tendency totreat the national political con- 
ventions as merely negotiating centers for party 
bosses behind a facade that is part circus, 
part political rally. The report returns repeat- 
edly to the theme that a national political con- 
vention is infact a representative assembly— 
an assembly in which debates are held and 
votes are taken, albeit under rules that are 
often less than fully satisfactory for so com- 
plicated a task, The report suggests that the 
most fruitful line of progress may be through 
changes in the rules that would clarify and 
Strengthen the conventions as representative 
assemblies within each party; and it suggests 
many of the specific changes in the rules that 
might be considered to that end. 

(Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman. "Presidential Nominating Politics 
in 1952. The National Story." From: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Balt. 18. 1954. 256 pp. 
$3.50. Four vols. analyzing nominating pol- 
itics in the "Northeast," the "South," the 
"Middle West, "' and the "West" are available 
at $3.50 per vol.) 


Carl Holderman 


Carl Holderman, NPA Labor Ctte. member, 
is now New Jersey Labor Commissioner. 30 
years inthe trade union movement, he has been 
President of the N.J. State CIO since 1945. 


Thomas G. MacGowan 


‘Fhomas G. MacGowan, Manager, Marketing 
Research Dept., Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., and a member. of NPA's Business Ctte., 
was recently elected President of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. 
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Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


ASubcommittee on Economic Stabilization 
headed by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) 
and one on Economic Statistics with Rep. 
Henry O. Talle (R., Iowa) as Chairman have 
been named by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. As outlined in the Joint 
Economic Report, the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Stabilization will follow economic 
trends "to make sure that stabilizing action on 
the part of Government and business is effec- 
tive.'' The Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics will encourage the collection of "ade- 
quate and accurate economic data" as the basis 
for sound public and private policymaking. 

Testimony presented by distinguished 
economists and Government officials at recent 
hearings of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has been released. Also in- 
cluded are statements by several organizations 
asked to submit their views on the economic 
situation; the record of an executive session 


with the Budget Bureau's Asst. Director; and 
replies by Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Martin and Secty. Humphrey to questions on 
monetary policy. (From: Supt. of Doc., 
Wash, 25. Mar. 1954. 899 pp. $3) 


“Are Canadians Really?” 


“any or all of the things some Americans think 
they are? Well, yes and no, but not neces- 
sarily." In the interests of good neighborship, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has recently 
published an instructive booklet for Americans 
answering ''a lot of pertinent questions" about 
the Canadian people, their government and re- 
sources. Written and illustrated with wit and 
understanding, the approach and style’ of the 
booklet is reminiscent of the best pamphlets 
about our allies and certain technical subjects 
issued by the military services to our forces 
in W.W. Il. (From: U.S. C of C, 1615H St., 
Wash. 6. 1954. 43 pp. 50¢) 
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Space Travel 


N MAY 4, the American Museum-Hayden 
Planitarium held its Third Symposium on 

Space Travel to survey the progress made in 
the two years since its previous conference on 
this subject. The Symposium was chaired by 
Arthur C. Clarke, noted British rocket author- 
ity, and the speakers included: Walter R. 
Dornberger, Bell Aircraft Corp. ; George Sutton, 
North American Aviation, Inc.; R. C. Truax, 
Commander, U.S. Navy, Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics; Harry Wexler, U.S. Weather Bureau; 
Prof. Fred S. Singer, Univ. of Maryland; 
Claude E. Shannon, Bell Telephone Labs. The 
speakers, and subsequent questions and ans- 
wers, brought out the following conclusions: 
e All of the technology necessary for con- 
structing an orbital space station, and for mak- 
ing trips therefrom tothe moon, is now known 
and practicable. 
e The onlyremaining important unknown fac- 
tor is the probable effect upon human beings 
of weightlessness and of the hard radiation 
likely to be encountered beyond the atmos- 
phere. 
e Anexpenditure of only $1 billion spread over 
the next decade would be sufficient to make 


possible the construction of an orbital station 
within five years and of trips to the moon there- 
from within ten years. 

e@ Reliable evidence exists that the Russians 


‘have recently produced a new rocket motor at 


least five times as powerful as the German V-2 
and which, if mounted in clusters in a multi- 
stage rocket, would be. adequate to enable the 
Russians to construct an orbital space station 
of their own. 

e While the military value ofan orbital space 
station has probably been exaggerated, its 
psychologicat value in the cold war would be 
immensely important for the nation first 
achieving space travel. 

e At acostof less than $1 million, small un- 
manned instrument-carrying rockets could 
within a matter of months be placed in orbits 
about the earth which would enable necessary 
data about the upper atmosphere and beyond 
to be collected and transmitted back to earth. 

Several speakers pointed out that there was 
no advantage in delaying space travel any 
longer in hopes that some major new techno- 
logical or scientific discovery would make it 
significantly cheaper or easier. The optimum 
practical possibilities of chemical rockets are 
today within reach of existing technology. Un- 
less and until nuclear reactions can be used 
directly for propulsion, the chemical fuels now 
known are as efficient and as cheap a source 
of power as could be devised, and they are 


practicable for space travel. 
continued 


It was emphasized that the major obstacle which examine the possibilities of taking salt 
! to immediate work on an orbital station was out of ocean water to make it useful for irriga- 
ae financial. Although the $1 billion required for tion. Both studies analyze the probable costs 
Pe a tenyear period would be only one-seventieth of various methods of desalting and come to 
Ei of the current U.S. budget, considerably more the conclusionthat under foreseeable circum- @ 
ae popular education on the scientific and social stances the costs of desalting ocean water for 
a importance of space travel would be needed be- purposes of irrigation would be prohibitive. 
a fore this sum is likely to be appropriated, par- The estimates in the two books range from 
ticularly since an orbital space station would about $100 to $900 per acre-foot of irrigated 
: have little, if any, military usefulness. As land. This compares with present costs in the 
ft one speaker commented ruefully, Christopher U.S. of between $1.50 and $6. Some scien- 
Mi Columbus was ina considerably better position tists believe that the use of solar energy may 
than modern-day scientists in trying to find be more promising than nuclear energy for this 
financial backing for his proposed voyage. purpose. 
Columbus could appeal totwo of the strongest Both reports are more optimistic about the 
human motives—religion and cupidity--by possibility of treating brackish water to make 
promising toconvert the souls of the heathens it suitable for agricultural purposes. The use 
and to bring back the wealth of the Indies. But of power for these purposes may become of 
today, nobody believes that the space ships great significance for large areas of Asia, Aus- | 
will return loaded with treasure and there is no tralia, and also for some areas in the U.S. 
evidence that there are any souls to be saved *(Cecil B. Ellis, "Fresh Water From The 
elsewhere in the solar system. TG. Ocean—For Cities, Industry, And Irrigation." 
A Conservation Foundation Study. From: The 
Ocean Water for Irrigation Ronald PressCo., 15 E.26St., N.Y. 10. 1954. 
S SOON as the peacetime use of nuclear 217 pp. $5. 
A energy elit debated hopes were ex- A Brief Survey of the Technology and Eco- 
pressed that the new source ofelectricalenergy nomics of Water Supply." From: The Rand 
- might make it possible to use desalted ocean Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. Oct. 1953) 
a water for irrigation and to convert deserts into 
eo fertile land. The pressing food problem for NPA REPORTS, in addition to Looking Ahead, are sent ay 
4 overpopulated areas appeared to be nearing a automatically to members of the Association. For in- 
solution through the development of a cheap formation write NPA Membership Department. 


; a LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times.a year. Per- 
source of power in parts of the world where con mission to quote, with usual credit, is granted. 


ventional sources of energy are limited and Editor: Eugene H. Bland 


expensive. Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 
Two studies* have been published recently Editorial Assistant for Looking Ahead: Diane Solares 
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